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Director’s Address 


Monday, 6th January, 1975 


I want first to thank all of you who sent letters and cards of greeting 
to my wife and myself for Christmas and the New Year. Over the 
twelve days of Christmas they have been a constant reminder of the 
big family of which we are now members. 

Many of the cards had touching little bits of verse inside. Two 
gave me especial pleasure, not on account of any great literary merit, 
but on account of the notes of optimism that they sounded. The 
first card bore the following inscription: 

‘Wishing you, Director dear, 

All sorts of fun this coming year’ 
The second was presumably sent by one or more members of the 
Choral Class: 

Dies illa, dies irae 

’74 was oh so dreary 

Dies illa, dies irae 

75 will all be cheery. 

It is right that we should all be optimistic and happy at the 
beginning of a New Year, because despondency and gloom are 
infectious, and they can lead so easily either to tension and stress, 
or to inertia. 

An optimist is not a person who pretends that there will be no 
difficulties ahead. An optimist is a person who hopes that whatever 
difficulties are encountered may be satisfactorily overcome. An 
optimist adheres to the doctrine that good must ultimately prevail 
over evil in the universe. 

It would be foolish to pretend that any one of us in this Hall 
is not going to have difficulties of one sort or another in the coming 
year. The cost of living continues to rise, with steep increases in 
charges for things that are essential for any music student . . . food, 
lodging, and transport; purchase of instruments, books and music. 

As the cost of living rises, the problem for students of how to 
manage on a grant becomes more severe, and for those responsible 
for administration at all levels there is the increasing difficulty in 
deciding on the best use of the limited financial resources available. 

At the top level, the problems facing this Government (problems 
that would be facing any other Government in power at this time) 
are formidable, because as a nation we have become accustomed 
(and even encouraged) to expect a steady growth of real income year 
by year. So it comes as a rude shock when we find, as individuals, 
and collectively, that there are things which we can no longer afford, 
having hitherto taken them for granted. 

In a situation of this sort, where Government spending has to 
be curbed (if inflation is to be checked) the Arts are especially at 
risk, because much of our artistic activity has to be subsidized by 
the tax-payer. 

Some of us musicians, feel passionately that at a time of trouble 
such as the present, the Government ought to increase rather than 
decrease its help to the Arts, because the amount is in any case 
minute in relation to the total national expenditure, and we feel 
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that it would be disastrous if the lead which we hold over the nations 
in many spheres of artistic endeavour were even temporarily lost. 
In fact the Government did for 1974/75 increase the grant to the 
Arts Council to £19 million pounds, a rise of a little over 149 on 
1973/74. But as inflation was recorded as 179% last year the value 
of the grant is in fact about 3% less than a year ago. 

That means that savings have to be made somewhere; but where? 
All of us want to see Covent Garden continue to flourish as a centre 
of excellence, with productions which lure opera-lovers to London 
from all over the United Kingdom and from abroad. We all want 
the English National Opera Company to go on with its fine productions 
of opera; we all want the London orchestras to continue at their 
present high artistic level. (Indeed British composers might justifiably 
wish that the orchestras were in a financial position which allowed 
them to be more adventurous in their programme planning, and to 
include many more contemporary British works in their concerts). 

I have spoken so far only of London music, but do we not want 
music to flourish in the regions? What about the needs of the Hallé, 
Liverpool, Bournemouth, and Birmingham Orchestras, and the Northern 
Sinfonia? 

What about the lesser Opera companies and the Ballet companies? 
What about the prestigious Festivals such as Aldeburgh, Cheltenham 
and the Three Choirs? Do we want at this time to discourage the 
hundreds of choral and orchestral societies, who receive help towards 
the cost of professional assistance through the National Federation 
of Music Societies? These, together with the Music Clubs in all parts 
of the country form the core of amateur music-making. Few musicians 
would like to see any diminution of support for any of these activities, 
and many of us can think of new areas of musical activity that 
deserve help, just as much as those that have been supported in the 
past. And surely the other arts—literature, drama, painting, sculpture 
—are equally deserving of continued support at present levels. 

Almost every day we see letters and articles in the newspapers 
drawing attention to areas in which the Government ought to help 
with finance, for example, the preservation of the fabric of our great 
Cathedrals such as Canterbury. We hear too of institutions which 
are in financial difficulties and need public support (such as the Choir 
of Westminster Cathedral). 

It’s clear that the problems are already complex, and they are 
likely to become more difficult in the months ahead, as more and 
more institutions which we value and cherish find themselves in 
financial trouble. It behoves all of us who are in, or about to enter 
the musical profession, to be realistic about things and to try to 
see ourselves as others see us. 

Many people see music as a luxury—they would not mind greatly 
if there were no more symphony concerts, no more opera, no more 
ballet—and they certainly do not want to pay higher taxes just to 
enable a section of the community—‘the music-lovers’—to enjoy 
their music on the cheap. 

These form a substantial proportion of the people that elect our 
Members of Parliament who form the Government which decides on 
the level of subsidy to the Arts. 

These people have a right to their views, and we must understand 
why they feel as they do. 

Surely our task at this time is to work hard to develop our own 
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talents to the highest level of which we are capable, and to make 
others want to share with us the joys of music. Whether we are 
concert artists, orchestral players, music teachers or administrators 
we must help others to understand and value what we are doing, 
so that it is ‘they’ as well as ‘we’ that want music to be part of their 
lives. Those who are going to be teachers in schools have a particular 
responsibility in this respect, but all of us should recognize that in 


asked to make sacrifices and to show restraint it is more difficult for 
a Government on a slender majority to support something that appeals 
to a minority, particularly if it is not of the very highest standard. 

I want to end, as I began this address, on a note of optimism, 
because I am convinced that, despite all the evidence of selfishness 
and greed in the world today, there are around us, in every walk of 
life, people of truly generous spirit, willing and eager to give of their 
time and their possessions for the benefit of others, and for the better- 
ment of the society in which they live. They ask for no reward; they 
seek no public recognition; but they find happiness in their service 
to others, 

I have here in my hand a calendar for 1975, from which I am 
going to read a quotation which I leave with you as a New Year 
thought: 

‘There is so much more good than evil in human nature, that he 


who trusts everybody will, in the long run, make fewer mistakes than 
he who suspects everybody’. 


The Crees Lecture 


Only Connect 


Some properties and aspects of communication 
by CHRISTOPHER GRIER 


Only connect? Let’s expand that a little and see what happens. 
‘Only connect’, but with what, and how, and with whom, and even 
why? Now since our basic subject is music, you can immediately 
appreciate what a mare’s nest, or even Pandora’s Box, is opened by 
this amplification of Forster’s dictum. I want to go beyond the 
relationship of composer and listener or artist and listener—and even 
in saying that I have presupposed a certain degree of passivity on the 
part of the listener, (Is that really so? Should it be so? Must it always 
be so?) 

At any rate, to start with I want to go back to some primary 
elements. In other words, sources from which communication is 
effected. And these seem to me to fall into three or possibly four main 
categories: natural sounds, or alternatively sounds of nature; mechani- 
cally made noise, and thirdly music. You may think such a distinction 
arbitrary, and even specious, but there is a difference between them, 
one that we do well to remember from time to time. Equally, it is a 
feature of our times and sometimes of the past as well that they have 
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interacted on each other and on the nature of music itself. You will 
observe that I am not going to try to define what music is, though 
there are plenty of ready-made definitions to lean upon. But they 
belong to the past, and do not necessarily apply to the situation as it 
is at present. So back to my sources, in particular natural sounds and 
those made by nature. I would suppose that one of the most basic 
ones of all is water. Consider the unborn child, who is presumably also 
conscious of a recurring beat, the beat of his or her mother’s heart. 
Later our primitive man is conscious of the sound of rain, rain on 
leaves, rain on a roof, the sound of water splashing, of streams and 
rivers and waterfalls, and most elemental of all, the sea with all the 
symbolism that goes with it. 

Now in producing this element I would like you to think of it in 
terms of pure sound, as a source of sound rather, and also as some- 
thing that can be Suggested by man-made instruments or even perhaps 
by the human voice. That Suggestion may be immediately descriptive 
or at one remove merely evocative. I do not want to get involved in 
the nature of programme music at this stage, but I think most people 
would agree that there is a difference between say, Ravel’s Jeux d’eau 
and Debussy’s La Mer. The second is after all a distillation of a com- 
poser’s thoughts about the sea rather than a literal description of it— 
even were that possible. 

So water, still or stirred, heaven sent or man-directed. What else 
does primitive man hear? The wind. This can be a gentle soughing or it 
can be a tempest. Adam and Eve had to take account of its nature: it 
could affect their lives and livelihood. It is a sound with many 
possibilities, which like many others can be easily captured on tape 
and effectively reproduced. 

Composers have, however, felt the need to produce an instrument 
which could, with a reasonable amount of naturalism, imitate the 
sound of wind—hence the wind machine, which in certain works, you 
can see being cranked vigorously toward the back among the percus- 
sion department. It can be very realistic, its most famous employment 
being in Richard Strauss’s Don Quixote. There is represents the move- 
ment of the arms of the windmill, which poor Don Quixote attacks 
with such zeal. An example nearer home in so far as the composer is 
British and one closely associated with this College is provided by 
Vaughan Williams in his 7th Symphony, his Sinfonia Antarctica, The 
symphony’s_ Epilogue accompanied the final scenes showing the 
battered tent of Captain Scott amid the frozen, gale-swept waste, so 
near help. ‘Great God’, Captain Scott wrote in his diary, ‘Great God, 
this is a terrible place’, 

There you have the wind, at its most inhuman, at its most oblivi- 
Ous. So, the sound of water and the sound of wind, with or without 
the willows, because remember, trees will add an extra dimension. 
What else? The sounds of the countryside, great and small. Even when 
they had no special Significance, such as the agitated barking of dogs 
or chattering of starlings, there was always something to hear, Con- 
sider Goethe, lying on the ground, with his ears wide open, listening. 
“When I hear the humming of the little world among the stalks, and 
am near the indescribable forms of the worms and insects, then I feel 
the presence of the Almighty who created us in His own image’, he 
declared. Those sort of sounds may be too fragile and tenuous for a 
musician to do anything with, but if we were to get Goethe on to his 
feet again and ask him to describe in poetic language what he heard, 
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not from worms, but from grasshoppers, scurrying furry creatures, 
birds, and supposing it were night, then you would have a little 
orchestra of nature’s living sounds. By now, you will have seen the 
drift of my thought, for clearly this natural manifestation was one to 
which Bartok was particularly responsive. Again and again, he would 
write music, atmospheric and of great delicacy, which has become 
known as his Nachtmusik style. 

Let’s leave the creepy-crawlies and night-jars and consider one of 
the sounds that the countryman hears most: bird song. This has been 
in our own day extensively categorised and tape-recorded by Koch and 
others but from the very earliest days man has obviously found it 
useful to imitate bird calls, usually for his own nefarious purposes. 
Certain birds have calls or songs that are easy to imitate, either by 
voice, or at least by natural means or by whatever instruments there 
were available. 

Once, however, you get on to birds plural, the sound picture 
becomes rather more complicated. In the great age of naturalistic 
description, the 16th century, the example of Jannequin comes to 
mind, with his Les Chants des Oiseaux. 

Stylisation or symbolisation of bird song crop up from time to 
time in subsequent periods, a case in point being Vivaldi; then rather 
more specifically Beethoven tells us in the Pastoral Symphony that he 
is representing the nightingale, the quail and the cuckoo. As to that, 
I have always wondered about that choice, for personally I don’t think 
I would recognise a quail in the normal way—though perhaps it was a 
more conspicuous feature of rural sounds in Beethoven's time than 
it is today. 

There I intend to leave the catalogue of sounds which man could 
expect to hear in his daily routine and move to the two extremities of 
sound, What was the loudest natural sound he might expect to hear? 
In the first place, the human voice shouting, and it is worth noting 
that however loud you may shout, the decibel count will not rise to a 
point where it endangers the human ear. God was a shrewd acoustical 
engineer. He did not, of course, take account of amplification. But 
there was a much louder sound to which man was exposed—thunder, 
and not unnaturally this was closely associated with divine wrath. And 
by a natural process of thought, it was maintained in many parts of 
the world, that when the Day of Judgement should come, it would be 
appallingly noisy. ‘Howl ye’, said Isaiah, ‘for the day of the Lord is at 
hand . . . I will shake the heavens and the earth shall remove out of 
her place, in the wrath of the Lord of hosts in the day of his fierce 
anger’. And from the Koran ‘So when the Trumpet is blown with a 
single blast and the earth and the mountains are lifted up and crushed 
with a single blow, on that day shall Terror come to pass’. In other 
words, the end of the world was to be unimaginably noisy. 

Can musicians even attempt to evoke such an event? Well, you 
may have contenders for the prize, but I would think that Verdi came 
as near as anyone with the ‘Dies Irae’ in his Requiem. 

Now consider the other extreme, the ultimate in silence. Is there 
such a thing on earth? Think back to Goethe and you may well say 
no. There is always something going on, however quiet it may be. But 
it is a relative matter. Some silences are silenter than others. Not long 
ago, I was standing at night on the edge of the Sahara desert, and I 
began to feel in a sort of limbo of quiet. You can experience much the 
same thing sometimes on a mountain, if the wind dies down. For my 
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money, total silence, however, is not absolutely realisable on earth, 
but is potentially possible in space. How much noise is there on the 
moon? When you step outside your space module to repair the 
machine, you are in contact with the people inside, but in the abstract, 
is there sound twenty thousand leagues above the sea? I would say 
that the human animal is afraid of total silence on a cosmic scale, let 
alone in a discothéque. Remember Pascal when told of the revelation 
of special infinity opened up by Galileo’s telescope: ‘Le silence éternel 
de ces espaces infinies m’effraye’. Of course he was right. The thought 
of eternal silence is extremely chilling. So where does the musician 
come in on this situation? How can he suggest eternal. silence except 
by making a noise? Some sort of noise anyway. The Vaughan Williams 
Symphony I mentioned earlier represented desolation, but a desolation 
scoured by the wind. And so, with apologies to Kepler, how do we 
represent the music, the frozen music, of the spheres? 

So far, I have considered natural sounds, and tried to put them 
into some sort of relevant context by illustrating the way composers 
have used and sublimated them. For the most part, there is, I think, no 
problem of communication. Urbanised though most of us are, we are 
not so far removed from our rural forebears that we are dissociated 
from natural sound. 

But now, I should move on to noise. Mechanical noise, repetitive 
noise, dirty noise, something that came in the Industrial Revolution— 
though I would not dispute for a moment that the London of Ben 
Johnson, of Mr. Pepys and later of Pope had its aural agegravations. 
The whole perspective altered. Man-made sounds started to predomin- 
ate. For many in Western Europe the machine became king and 
emperor and despot. At the same time the population increased. In 
Goethe’s day, Weimar only consisted of about six thousand souls, all 
of whom could be alerted to good or bad tidings by the town crier. 
At much the same period, a watcher on top of St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
Vienna, could spy out fires and alert the fire brigade. And up to about 
the spread of Industrialisation, the parish was always within hearing 
distance of the church bells. They could symbolise danger and also 
rejoicing. Bells indeed with all their emotive properties are an integral 
part of the European folk memory. One could go further and say that 
until the Industrial Revolution they represented for many people the 
loudest mechanised sound they could expect to hear from human- 
directed sources. Even now, in a sceptical age, the sound of church 
bells can pack a powerful associative punch. Given such associations, 
it was inevitable that musicians should profit by them, incorporate 
them into orchestras, and indeed devote a whole work to them. I think 
of Rachmaninoff’s setting of the Russian translation of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s poems of that name. 

Yet, when you come to think of it, 19th century composers were 
relatively slow to take account of the changing conditions around 
them. Perhaps rightly they were concerned with the human psyche, 
with the mythological past, classical or Nordic, with the retention of 
tradition, as in Brahms, with the celebrations of nationalistic folk 
inheritances, as for instance in Dvorak, Grieg or Albeniz. If you should 
ask how that came about, that separation of composers from their 
context, it would be hard to answer save in terms of the alienation of 
composers from every day life and conditions. I believe that very few 
composers took account of Disraeli’s two worlds, though Berlioz, who 
was always very aware, wrote a Chant de chemins de fer for tenor, 
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chorus and orchestra, celebrating the opening at Lille of the completed 
Chemins de fer du Nord. 

But for the rest, there is precious little to indicate their aware- 
ness of the fundamental changes that were taking place in the lives of 
so many of their various countrymen. That is not a reproach, merely 
a statement of fact, for I am not one who believes that a composer 
should mirror contemporary conditions. Nevertheless it is an interest- 
ing point. One can rationalise it by claiming that the pursuit of music 
was a middle class occupation, aimed at the increasingly important 
European bourgeoisie. This was particularly true of Northern Europe, 
where, in fact, the Industrial Revolution had started and taken firmest 
root, In saying that, please do not think that I am denying the marvel- 
lous work of popularisation that was being done in many lands, not 
least here, by people like Hullah and Cowan, and the founders of brass 
bands and Festivals and so on. All I am saying is that the top com- 
posers had become aloof from the generality of people and the way 
they lived. Some degree of communication had already been lost. I am 
not sure if it has ever been regained. 


The Perils of the Prodigy 


by JOAN DICKSON 


We all stand in awe of great musical talent, especially in a 
child, To hear someone of tender years playing music with deep 
feeling, apparent understanding and fine technical command is always 
a memorable experience, It is therefore all the more disappointing 
when the child prodigy fails to develop into a mature artist and 
ends up, as some do, in another profession altogether, with little to 
show of his former gifts and almost certainly with outsize psycho- 
logical problems in their place. 

On a lower plane there are dozens of gifted youngsters who show 
great promise and yet don’t make significant progress after their 
late teens. Many of them work hard, in terms of hours spent at their 
instruments, study a great deal of music, learn to play faster, louder, 
and even perhaps softer than they did before, but as far as greater 
technical resource and security is concerned, not to mention deeper 
musical understanding, they don’t seem to develop at all. What has 
happened to their talent? Why has it not gone on developing, or do 
we have to accept that there is little possibility of further progress 
after the age of twenty or so? 

Recently I read a significant article about the cellist Janos 
Starker. Starker was a famed child prodigy before the war. During 
the last year of the war he did not touch the cello at all, and, to use 
his own words—“I picked it up and played like a blind man. What 
happens to the bird that sings and doesn’t know how it sings? That’s 
what happens to child prodigies, They wake up and ask themselves 
dangerous questions about how they do it—and have no answers.” 
Starker goes on to describe how he nearly had a nervous breakdown 
and explains “I was grown-up and could no longer rely on instinct.” 

The article was particularly interesting to me because Starker’s 
experience exactly parallels that of my own teacher, Enrico Mainardi 
before, during, and after the first World War, At the age of 14 he 
gave up playing for three years, and has often described how he 
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then had to relearn, consciously, what he had previously been able 
to do without trouble or thought. 

The common experience of these two well-known performers 
and teachers gives us a vital clue; after a certain age the growing 
consciousness of an individual begins to take charge and it is then 
no longer possible to rely completely on the instinctive response to 
music and feeling for playing an instrument which are the musician’s 
most valuable gifts. Webster’s dictionary defines instinct as “behaviour 
mediated by reactions below the conscious level”. The crux of the 
matter therefore is to what extent one can rely on this unconscious 
level and for how long. 

The danger is that apparently one can rely on it for quite a 
long time. For years a talented child may make quick progress, easily 
surmounting all problems without any mental effort to speak of. His 
intuitive musicianship and natural feeling for his instrument carry 
all before them, and the way ahead seems trouble-free. But sooner 
or later—and the precise age varies enormously from one individual 
to another—the time comes when his instinct begins to let him down. 
Problems arise which he cannot solve, and, like Starker, he begins 
to ask questions which don’t seem to have an answer. If his teacher 
has allowed him to free-wheel on his talent he is in terrible trouble, 
because now that his instinct has failed him, he has nothing to fall 
back on in its place. 

At the worst he will get caught up in a web of psychological 
troubles which can so inhibit him, mentally and physically, that he 
comes to a complete halt. At the least he will remain musically 
immature and technically unpredictable for the rest of his life. If he 
is lucky he will find a teacher who understands what is happening 
to him and is able to convince him of the necessity, from now on, 
of working on a conscious as well as an unconscious level. 

But the older he is the more difficult this will be. In fact by the 
age of 18 or 19, when most young musicians start their professional 
training, it is sometimes too late to effect the necessary change of 
approach, This demands great intelligence, character, and above all, 
humility, and even given all three, the talented youngster is bound 
to feel restricted by suddenly having to think about everything he 
does. He cannot imagine that the new techniques and the musical 
disciplines demanded of him will ever feel natural, and is terrified 
of losing his spontaneous response to music which he rightly values 
very highly. This fear that the conscious may spoil or inhibit the 
unconscious is widespread and not confined to musicians. In fact 
Oscar Wilde put the matter in a nutshell in Lady Bracknell’s famous 
words to Jack Worthing : —“I do not approve of anything that tampers 
with natural ignorance. Ignorance is like a delicate, exotic fruit, 
touch it, and the bloom is gone.” 

Talent, like ignorance, may be a delicate exotic fruit, but music 
isn’t. Tampering, or rather, educating may destroy the bloom of 
innocence, but this will be replaced by something less ephemeral— 
the full flavour of maturity. When the student finally learns to study 
music instead of just reacting to it, and to solve his technical problems 
through knowledge of the basic physical principles involved, instead 
of groping blindly for results, he will find that his sense of freedom 
returns in greater measure and that inspiration will increase in 
relation to his better understanding of music. 

Of course there are dangers! A child made too much aware of 
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what he is doing may easily become so self-conscious that he will 
not be able to play at all, and experienced teachers know that each 
pupil must be treated differently. Nevertheless at all ages and stages 
the right balance between the conscious and the unconscious must 
be found, and the two developed side by side, in order to give us 
a solid basis not only for teaching others, but also for teaching our- 
selves, which in the end we all have to do anyway. 


The Junior Department, 1926-1974 


by MICHAEL GOUGH MATTHEWS 


I am grateful to be offered the chance of writing something 
about the Junior Department, since I realised long before I became 
its Director three years ago that, by reason of our Saturday lessons 
and rehearsals, many senior students, old Collegians and even some 
Professors are without a clear idea of our aims and objectives and 
some of the achievements of the last forty-eight years. 

Whilst gifted children did sometimes have the opportunity of 
studying with Professors from quite far back in College history, the 
Junior Department was originally conceived in 1926 by the late Sir 
Percy Buck, the first Inspector for Music to the L.C.C. To those of 
us who were fortunate enough to know him, even as children, Sir 
Percy made it clear that the privilege of teaching could only be earned 
by a mixture of enthusiasm, dedicated musicianship and sensitivity 
towards others. He saw the need of students in the newly-formulated 
Teachers’ Training Course to have some teaching practice, and, in 
the beginning, a number of L.C.C. school children came along to 
the College to take part in the experiment. With teaching carefully 
supervised by Sir Percy, many a name, now distinguished, is to be 
seen written in his supervised report book in elegant, minute hand 
writing, followed by frank, devastatingly so sometimes, comments 
on their performance in front of a class of Junior students of those 
days. 

Until her sudden death in 1958, Miss Angela Bull was the first 
Director, and worked very closely with Sir Percy in building the 
Department to its pre-war size of 120 students, all of them Exhibi- 
tioners from the L.C.C. and a few from the Home Counties. Before the 
war, the Special Talent Scheme was started, providing instrumental 
tuition by a specialist staff for very gifted children; some second 
study lessons, aural and theory classes were given by G.R.S.M. 
students, an arrangement which continued until the mid-sixties. 

Then came the war, but Hitler and Goering had met their match 
in Angela Bull, and soon everything went on ‘as normal’, except 
that the Tuesday and Friday evening lessons were changed to Saturday 
mornings to avoid the blackout. Together with Hugh Bean, Tessa 
Robins and Philip Wilkinson, I was lucky enough to be a Junior 
in Angela Bull’s time, and we took part, as did many others, in 
her beautifully produced plays for children in the comparative safety 
of the Parry Theatre when public concerts for children were pro- 
hibited. An administrator who did not know the meaning of the 
words ‘red-tape’, Angela Bull believed that education for all should 
include learning how to speak clearly and to move and walk with 
grace and ease, I, personally, was much happier playing in the pit 
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under Freda Dinn’s baton than parading my own lack of education on 
the stage, and I still remember charming incidental music by Madeleine 
Dring and Lloyd Webber. 

In 1958, Marjorie Humby was appointed Director, and some 
people wondered how such a quiet, unassuming person could continue 
the tradition which Angela Bull has established and fostered. In fact, 
the most remarkable changes began: the Department gradually quad- 
rupled in size as local authorities began to spend more money on 
musical education, and the College opened its doors to fee-paying 
students who were ineligible, for some reason, for an Exhibition. 
When two large Local Education Authorities started their own train- 
ing schemes and unilaterally decided, unwisely as I believe, not to 
send Junior students to London colleges, it was a decision which 
for a time caused bitterness and rancour. Surely an unbiased observer 
would agree that whilst a local training scheme for gifted children 
is an excellent idea, provided sufficient teachers of the highest calibre 
can be recruited, a flexible approach is essential with regard to 
Exhibitions? Some children need the stimulus of working alongside 
the most talented of their fellows, not just with those of their own 
County or Borough, but from the whole population of South-East 
England from which we draw our students. The advantages, too, of 
uninterrupted study within the same College, sometimes with the 
same Professor, can be of inestimable value to Junior students as 
they proceed into the Senior Department. 


The sheer size of the Junior Department is a severe strain on 
resources of all kinds, so that when I became Director in 1971, I 
began the gradual process of admitting fewer students, but of as 
high a calibre as possible. When, by consent of the Council, and with 
Sir Keith Falkner’s help, it was possible to appoint Barbara Boissard 
as Deputy Director and Edmond Fivet as Junior Department Registrar, 
the existing curriculum, so well formulated by Marjorie Humby, could 
be extended in a number of ways to include regular sectional practices 
for orchestras, annual auditions of all instrumentalists and more 
Informal Concerts, Prizes and Competitions. Terms of appointment 
for the teaching staff have, I trust, helped them to feel secure in 
their work, and enable the students to receive regular lessons from 
the same teacher, a point of the greatest importance. Deputy teachers, 
used in cases of illness, need also to be equally experienced, and great 
efforts are made, sometimes at the last moment, to obtain somebody’s 
services, in order that the same deputy should be used for the same 
teacher. Since we restrict entry to those who are of Distinction ability 
in Grade V at 10 or 11 years of age, such students, whether supported 
by their parents, a College Bursary or public funds have the right to 
expect teaching of the highest quality. 


Many Juniors live fifty or sixty miles from London, and Senior 
students arriving breathless and late at 10.05 on a weekday for 
orchestra might be surprised to see seventy or so younger musicians 
sitting on the same platform in the Concert Hall, tuned and ready 
to play at 8.55 on a Saturday morning. They might be surprised to 
see Douglas Moore and Kenneth Piper also waiting for Christopher 
Adey’s baton to descend as the College fire bell heralds our 9 a.m. 
start! With three orchestras of symphonic size, a wind orchestra and 
numerous wind and string ensembles, two instrumental lessons, theory 
and history lessons for nearly every one of our 370 students, punc- 
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tuality becomes more than a virtue if everything is to be fitted in. 
On a normal Saturday, some five hundred hours of teaching is done 
by our 125 members of staff, mostly between 9 a.m. and 1 p.m; 
this is about one third of the hours worked by all the Professors in 
Senior College from Monday to Friday. 

In 1976, the Department will have completed its first 50 years, 
and a number of events are already being planned, including a large 
reunion party, and a public concert given by our First Orchestra, 
with, it is hoped, some distinguished ex-Juniors as soloists. With 
Hugh Bean, Julian Bream, Levon Chiligirian, John Lill, Jack Steadman, 
to name but a few, the list is a long one. And fifty years is a long time, 
but the ideals and philosophy behind Sir Percy Buck’s original concep- 
tion have, I feel, more than withstood the test of time. They continue to 
encourage and-inspire all of us to whom a Saturday away from 
College seems curiously empty and incomplete. 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 


CVO—Douglas Guest 

CBE—Reginald Goodall 
Imogen Holst 
F.R.C.M. 

Lady Falkner 
Arthur Rubinstein 
Phyllis Sellick 
Norman Del Mar 
Watkins Shaw 
Hon. A.R.C.M. 
Noel Taylor 
Hon. R.C.M. 
David Imlay, Bursar 
Wilfrid Dykes Bower, Honorary Physician 
Ivor Griffiths, Consultant Laryngologist 
Herzl Leikin 
Mrs. Douglas Whittaker 
Christopher Grey 
Ida Carroll 
Timothy Salter 
Patrick Bashford 


A Heritage of 20th Century English Song 

In response to a letter from the Association of English Singers 
and Speakers, we would like to clear up one or two points arising 
out of the last issue of the Magazine. 

The Association is collaborating with Boosey and Hawkes on a 
second volume to follow the “Fifty Modern Songs”, which they are 
also bringing up to date. The new volume will contain many songs 
which are at present out of print, and the Association has selected 
them and advised on keys etc. Lyndon Van der Pump, Michael Pilking- 
ton and Winifred Radford are the sub-committee of the Association 
who are dealing with the matter and they co-ordinate suggestions 
from all members. The overall title of the project is “A Heritage of 
20th Century English Song”. 

We hope that this will clarify the activities of the Association 
whom we thank for their interest. 
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Rhymes of the Thymes 


by MAURICE HOLDSTOCK 


COMPOSICIANS ON MUSICIANS 
Brahms 
Thought the chahms 
Of opera, 
Impropera. 


Verdi 

Never wrote music for the herdi-gerdi 

But I shouldn’t be surprised if some had been written 
By Benjamin Britten. 


The reputation of Purcell 

Suffered a revurcell 

When someone published a communtary 

Disputing his authorship of the ‘Trumpet Voluntary’. 


Debussy’s 

Music indussys 

Me to yaune 

Particularly when I hear ‘L’aprés-midi d’un faune’. 


Saint-Saéns 

Never went to bed with his paint-saens, 
Neither did Rousseau 

Dousseau. 


The operas of Massenet 

Contain characters sentimental and passionet, 
But I don’t think Thais 

Could have been very nais. 


Did younod 

That Gounod 
Wrote ‘Faust’ 
When he was saust? 


Because I listened to a broadcast of madrigals by Byrd 

On the Thyrd 

A concert on the Home Service which incJ:ded the 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 by Liszt 

I miszt. 


At rehearsal Glazounov 
Shouted ‘Thazounov! 
Alome 

To conduct Salome’. 


Hoagy Carmichael 
Doesn’t ride a bicychael 
And I don’t thing Bizet 
Would have found it izet. 











RCM Union 


We would like to express our thanks to Donald Francke who 
has edited the magazine for the past five years. At times this must 
have been difficult to do from Tobago or California, Vancouver or 
Toronto where professional work took him, but he has carried the 
message of the RCM Union to many distant Collegians and we are 
grateful to him for having undertaken the editorship with his character- 
istic enthusiasm. 

We welcome our new Editor, Gordon Stewart, who is well-known 
to us all in College and we wish him a successful term of office. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on November 27th in 
the Donaldson Room. The accounts showed a deficit of £600, mainly 
due to the increased cost of producing the Magazine. It is possible 
that the annual subscription will have to be raised to £2.50 as from 
September Ist, 1975, and it may be necessary to impose a small charge 
to members attending the “At Home”, with the exception of present 
students. The Committee were empowered by the Meeting to make a 
decision early in the Summer Term having reviewed the financial 
situation after the next few months. The proposed new postal charges, 
if they come into effect, will be a crippling blow to our finances and 
it is hoped that members who have not already done so will sign 
Banker’s Orders for their subscriptions. 

Alan Bach has kindly agreed to accept the office of Honorary 
Treasurer to the Union in place of Miss Ursula Gale, who wishes to 
reduce her commitments since her recent illness but is willing to 
serve as Honorary Assistant Treasurer, Harvey Phillips retires from 
the Committee having served six consecutive years. In his place 
Anthony Hill has been elected, 

It was agreed that further life subscription should cease owing 
to the rate of inflation. All existing ones will of course be honoured. 


SYLVIA LATHAM 
Honorary Secretary 


NEW MEMBERS 


Alberg, Dr, Lella Ingles, Mrs. F. M. (Frances McLean) 
Bednall, Tan Langdon, David 

Bryant, Miss Margaret Lewis, Mrs. R. H. (Ruth Bunner) 
}Cheng, Mrs. Y. C. (Ann Tung) Lorch, William 

Galbraith, The Rev. Angus McDonald, Keith 

Glennie, Tan Piper, David 

Gooch, Miss Belinda Wykes, Keith 

Heffer, Douglas Zuk, Ireneus 


t Life Member 


BIRTHS 


Fairbank: 
To Sarah* (Brown) and John Fairbank, a daughter, Mary Judith, on November 
15th, 1974, 

Garcia: 
To Joanna* (Milholland) and Jose-Luis Garcia,* a son, Jonathan Enrique, a 
brother for Katherine Pilar, on November 23rd, 1974. 

Gonsalves: 
To Judith* (Barnes) and John Gonsalves, a daughter, Hannah Louise, on 
January 2nd, 1975. 
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MARRIAGE 
Lloyd Webber-Ballantyne: 
Julian Lloyd Webber* to Celia Ballantyne on June 29th, 1974. 


DEATHS 
Johnson: 
x Cecily (née Arnold), wife of Eric Marshall Johnson, on October 5th, 1974. 
ett: 
Muriel Elaine, on October 11th, 1974. 
Smith: 
Muriel Erica, on December 18th, 1974. 


The Royal Collegian at Home and Abroad 


John Anderson has been appointed Principal Oboe with l’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande. 

Christopher Boodle has won the First Prize in the Incorporated Association of 
Organists’ Annual Organ-playing Competition 1974. 

Paul Reed has won the Organ Scholarship to Hertford College, Oxford. 

Richard Bolley gained the Theodore Holland Award for Composition, in competi- 
tion with students nominated by all the Royal Schools of Music in Great 
Britain. 

Christopher Brayne has won an Organ Scholarship to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Michael Burton has been appointed General Adviser to the new Metropolitan 
District of Sefton. 

Ralph Stenner is teaching at Queen’s School, Rheindahlen, Germany. 

Christopher Smith has been appointed Head of Music at Poole Grammar School, 

Clarence Cloak is now Organist and Carillonneur at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Oklahoma City. 

Jane Parker-Smith is now Organist at St. James’, Spanish Place. 

Ireneus Zuk is on the staff of Queen's University, Montreal, He gave a recital at 
the Wigmore Hall on October 19th. 

Jasper Rooper received a grant from the Vaughan Williams Trust to organise 
a concert of his music, given at the RCM, on January 18th this year, 

Ralph Nicholson was the conductor and Howard Shelley the soloist in the Guild- 
ford Symphony Orchestra’s concert on 7th December last. 

Bernard Hall-Mancey conducted the Huntingdon Choral Society and the Hunting- 
donshire Orchestral Society in a concert designed as a Centenary Tribute to 
Gustav Holst. The concert took place on December 7th and included as its 
major work Holst’s Hymn of Jesus. 

Samuel Akpabot has been awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
musicological studies by Michigan State University. He is taking up a post 
as Associate Professor of Music at the University of Lagos next July, He has 
been commissioned by the Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation to write two 
works; a Cantata, Verba Christii and Three Nigerian Dances for string 
orchestra and percussion, which he has dedicated to Harvey Phillips, The 
Festival Fanfare on which he is working will be dedicated to Ernest Hall, 

Freda Swain, together with Donald Francke, gave a recital at the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Holborn Viaduct on October 29th, The programme included 
Miss Swain’s Jubilation for piano and her setting of Psalm 150, both receiving 
their first performances. 

The Riickers Harpsichord Ensemble—Philippa Davies, Alison Bury, Caroline Brown 
and Robert Woolley—has been invited to give a recital of eighteenth century 
music played on Baroque instruments at the Vleehuis Museum, Antwerp on 
March 16th. The concert is being recorded by Belgian Radio. 

Kenneth V. Jones has written scores for the films What changed Charlie Farthing 
and Midland County, which was awarded the Diploma of Honour at the 1974 
Lisbon International Film Festival. His Second Sinfonietta was performed by 
the English National Orchestra and his Organ Sonata has had various per- 
formances by Richard Coulson. 

Susan Millan has become the first full share-holding woman member of the Royal 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Marie Wilson is the dedicatee of Alexander Goehr’s Metamorphosis/Dance, which 
had its first performance on November 17th under Bernard Haitink, 
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Government Grant to College 


In days of yore the College needed no Grant. Slowly this has 
now become about one-third of our annual income. Hitherto, Grant-in- 
Aid from the Department of Education and Science has taken place. 
This is a very hit-and-miss affair, in that the College predicted 
expenditure but often changed its mind by the time the Government 
produced an amount which seemed to bear no relation to our needs. 
There were neither an accompanying explanation nor stringent rules, 
apart from distinguishing Capital from Revenue, as to how this 
Grant should be spent. Since the amount forthcoming was until this 
year always much too small, and was also seldom known until after 
a decision had to be made whether or not to increase the next year’s 
fees, there wag -an element of farce in the whole arrangement. Both 
the Government and the College Council therefore decided to 
negotiate a better deal from April 1975, when a special form of 
“Deficiency Grant Aid’ worked out for ourselves and the Royal 
Academy of Music (and no-one else) will take effect. 


The ‘academic freedom” of the Council and the Director, and 
day-to-day life in College will not be changed; but financial freedom 
of action will be reduced. The College will remain in control of the 
Appeal Fund and all funds providing scholarships, exhibitions, prizes 
and help for students, However, the running of College itself will 
come more under the scrutiny of the Department, who undertake 
to pay an annual amount, including inflation as it occurs—this, thank 
goodness, no longer has to be predicted through a crystal ball with 
an ice bag round the Bursar’s head—the sum concerned representing 
an agreed over-all deficiency. 


The sting in the tail is in the word “agreed”. The Department 
must be convinced that our needs are accurately priced. This means 
a lot of explaining and justifying, let alone more calculating and 
amending of figures. No wonder we need the valuable services of 
Alan Bach, our new Chartered Accountant! As a community that 
recognises that it is a bit eccentric, but has no idea why it is a trifle 
odd, we should pity the very helpful Department officials who are 
valiantly trying to understand us, It has at last sunk in that expres- 
sions like “full-time teacher/student ratio” are irrelevant. 


The main change in College will be that financial needs of every 
kind, particularly replacements of any sort of “equipment” will have 
to be assessed, timed ahead, and revised regularly. Gone are the 
days when we can “somehow find the money” with which to pacify 
a sudden cri de coeur that could have been anticipated earlier. But 
is it wicked to suggest that such thinking ahead is perhaps quite 
good for us? 

Since Deficiency Grant Aid has not begun, its full impact is yet 
in store. Nevertheless, it should mean that the College’s reasonable 
future needs can be met, except such deficiencies as arise from 
Student Hostels, Catering, and the Junior Department, none of which 
will qualify for Grant. 


D. A. IMLAY 
Bursar 
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Obituary 


FRANK STEWART HOWES 


b. Oxford, 2nd April, 1891 d. Oxford, 28th September, 1974 

Frank Howes was a man of purpose, conviction and integrity who 
reached the leading place in his profession at exactly the right 
moment. He had joined the music staff of The Times in 1925, and, 
on H. C. Colles’s death in 1943, succeeded him as principal critic. 
The country was at war, there was little music-making and less news- 
print. It was Frank’s task to help reconstruct postwar musical life 
in Britain, and for this he was excellently equipped. 

He brought to the post a vigorous mind with a bent for specula- 
tion, trained at Oxford High School and then at St. John’s, where 
he read Greats. The Classics were a formative influence on his lucid 
prose, which was shaped by Latin syntax, and on his whole culture. 
His holidays in Greece in the 1930s and then in his retirement meant 
as much to him as his visits to Bayreuth and Salzburg; Aristotle 
was his constant point of reference; and copies of his own books to 
give friends he inscribed in Latin. Philosophy strengthened his intent 
to see things in depth, in relation and in context. Going to the roots 
of the matter, he was naturally drawn to folksong, and his Folk Music 
in Britain—and Beyond (1969) was the outcome of a life’s love. The 
relationship between music and ethics was the crux of his involve- 
ment with opera—he was always a Wagner man rather than a ‘canary- 
fancier’, Relationships between the judgments we make in life and 
of music led to his concern for aesthetics and symbolism, and to 
his sustained examination of such matters in The Borderline of Music 
and Psychology (1926) and Man, Mind and Music (1948). 

At The Times he at once made himself felt. He easily accepted 
the anonymity then required, for he disliked any parade of personality 
and was content with the substance of power without the recognition 
(though after he retired in 1960 he came to enjoy some recognition 
too). He positively welcomed writing overnight, which made for 
immediacy and meant that his readers could be certain that his 
views were his own, unswayed by others. He knew his own mind 
and seldom changed it. He would not attend rehearsals or read in 
advance about a new work: he trusted the composer and wanted 
to receive his message direct in performance. 

In those postwar days he insisted on space so that the paper 
could cover not only national events, but debutants’ recitals and an 
occasional amateur concert in the country; though himself an agnostic, 
he was careful to foster the music of the Anglican tradition (which 
was characteristic of the degree of detachment he expected in a 
critic). His weekly Friday essays gave him scope to expand, and 
to touch on the wide range of his interests. Consciously and con- 
scientiously, he used the Times influence. He threw his weight 
behind such enterprises as the gathering of a strong resident 
opera company of native singers, the building of the Festival Hall, 
and the initiation by the Royal Musical Association during his 
presidency (1948-58) of Musica Britannica. Though he was less_alert 
and receptive to continental movements, the sturdy sense of national 
identity which he contributed was particuluarly valuable during this 
decade, and was noted in 1954 by the CBE. 
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English music lay closest to his heart. At Allen’s Oxford, then 
as a student at the RCM (1920-22) in Colles’s class, he came to 
know and value the music whose history he was to write in The 
English Musical Renaissance (1966). His early Byrd (1928) was 
followed in due time by substantial studies on Vaughan Williams (1954) 
and Walton (1965), and though he did not produce a book on Britten, 
his overnight notice of Peter Grimes in 1945 was a masterly apprecia- 
tion of a major opera anda great occasion. 

Frank’s sense of occasion was strong, whether of a Covent 
Garden gala, a relaxed provincial festival, a formal dinner (he was 
a cogent, witty speaker), or, as a family man among friends, at a 
summer garden lunch party at either his London home or his country 
mill’ where the Windrush flows into the Thames. About College re- 
unions he came to be almost sentimental. He edited this journal from 
1930 to 1936 and used gleefully to recount how he scooped a director’s 
shipwreck for his first issue. One result of his lecturing was the 
popular Full Orchestra (1945). Many of the hundreds of students he 
taught, either singly or in classes, found the challenge of meeting 
that mind among their most liberating experiences; even reacting 
against him could strengthen one’s own case by forcing one to reason 
it. To all who knew or read him, he was an inspiration in humane 
scholarship. 

Reason he regarded as man’s highest attribute (little children 
and animals puzzled him by their inconsequence). Of unshakable 
principles, he went to prison rather than be trained to kill in the 
1914-18 war. His modest upbringing made him remarkably self-reliant, 
and he was a wise, humorous, consistent friend. Right through his 
life flowed the river. As a boy he punted on it and camped on its 
banks, as an undergraduate he rowed for his College at Henley, 
and finally, conceding with some surprise that he was getting older, 
he took to a motor launch. Many of us will remember him best on 
some sunny afternoon, gliding between banks of meadowsweet 
through the heart of England, steering his craft, his warm quizzical 
gaze always looking a little up and ahead. 


DIANA McVEAGH 


THOMAS P. FIELDEN 


Tommy Fielden, who died on 15th September, 1974 at the age of 
91, was a piano professor at the Royal College of Music from 1921 
to 1952. Born at Chichester on November 14th, 1882, he became a 
chorister in the Cathedral choir and in 1902 won a composition 
scholarship to the R.C.M. where he studied with Stanford. 

Three years later, he was appointed organ scholar at Jesus College 
Oxford, obtaining his B.A. and B.Mus. degrees and this was followed 
by a period of concentrated study of the piano in Berlin where he 
was much influenced by the new teaching of R.M.Breithaupt. During 
the first world war he served in the Royal Field Artillery and he was 
Director of Music at Charterhouse School from 1928 until his retire- 
ment in 1947, (He had held similar posts at Hurstpierpoint College and 
Fettes between 1903 and 1912). In 1938, he gained the Edinburgh 
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Doctorate of Music in performance and for a few years he was 
Principal piano teacher at Cheltenham Ladies’ College. He was a dis- 
tinguished and enthusiastic examiner for the Associated Board and 
undertook overseas tours to Australia and South Africa and in 1952 
became Principal of the Rhodesian Academy of Music, a post which 
he held until 1958. Latterly he lived in happy retirement in Gloucester- 
shire, but until recently his visits to College were fairly frequent 
and always most welcome and he had a delightful way of appearing 
at the door of my office and inviting himself to lunch and, incidentally, 
causing me considerable alarm by going up the stairs two at a time, 
at the age of 85 or so. He had immense physical strength and was 
a great believer in physical fitness. Sailing was one of his hobbies 
and it is said that at the age of 70 he threatened to sail the Atlantic 
single handed, a venture, one feels, which would have been crowned 
with success, had he undertaken it. 

His book ‘The Science of Pianoforte Technique’ written in 1927, 
is quite a tour de force, containing photographs of his powerful arms 
and immense hands, which could span a twelfth, if I remember 
aright. He had a fabulous technique and memory and seemed able to 
sight read almost anything, but his playing tended to be Over-powerful 
and he was handicapped by the affliction of deafness, resulting in his 
frequent and characteristic response “What say?” J] probably met 
him for the first time when as a ‘new bug’ at Charterhouse, my 
voice was tested to see if | was suitable material for the chapel 
choir. The tenors and basses of the choir were always addressed 
as ‘the big fellows’ and usually escaped the slatings which were 
regularly meted out to the trebles. In spite of his early training, 
T.P.F., as he was often called, was not really a successful choir 
trainer but his own playing was a distinctive contribution to the 
music of the school, and he had his Own special method of galvanising 
the schoolboy congregation into vocal activity. His congregational 
practices are memorable for sayings such as—"Sing it magnificently 
like this” (his voice was of the choirmaster type) or “Sing it like 
600 Dr. Fieldens”. I seem to remember also a tall story that when he 
was a choirboy at Chichester, special trains were run to accommodate 
all the admirers from London. 

He was devoted to his work at the College and was a colourful 
and inspiring teacher of the piano and although tact was not one of 
his strong points, he could retrieve almost any situation by a dis- 
arming charm and his warm-hearted personality gained him many 
friends and admirers including his pupils, who will remember him 
with special affection and gratitude. 


JOHN STAINER 













































The Christmas Term 1974 


The Students’ Association 


This term the Students’ Association, under the new leadership 
of its first-ever female President, has functioned extremely well. 
On the musical side, the committee has organised chamber and 
orchestral concerts, with music ranging from Turandot to jazz; and 
has just started a new series of lunch-time concerts, giving all students 
a good opportunity to perform on the concert platform. 

On the social side, the highlights of the term were a mixed- 
doubles table tennis tournament, and a huge Christmas Party, includ- 
ing mince-pies, punch, live band and fancy-dress contest. However, 
one main event of the year is still to come—the May Ball on May 
23rd. 


The long awaited bar-opening took place on 6th January. Students’ 
Association committees have been working towards this event for 
the last ten years, and our thanks and appreciation go to our new 
Director for helping us to get it going this year. 


AYDIN ONAC 


The Parry Room Library 


We have received a welcome gift, under the Will of the late Frank Howes, 
CBE, a Fellow of the College and a former member of its professorial staff, of a 
small collection of books dealing with the psychology and aesthetics of music. 
These subjects were of special interest to him and, as he constantly used his 
influence towards making students think of wider issues beyond strictly technical 
ones concerning their art, these books will be a reminder of a teacher who 
inspired much affection in his pupils. 

Through the instrumentality of Mr. John Lambert, Mr. Tom Driberg (for 
many years a well-known Member of Parliament) has presented us with a fine 
copy of Constant Lambert's Summer's Last Will and Testament (the coincidence 
of the two names of Lambert is fortuitous), which the composer gave him with 
an autograph inscription in 1947. This copy is one of a limited edition of 150 
copies, only 100 of which were for sale, and is interestingly and finely illustrated 
by the drawings of Michael Ayrton. It is enriched by a number of significant 
annotations in the composer's hand. For such a fascinating copy of an unusual 
work by a former alumnus of the College we are most grateful to Mr. Driberg. 

The learned hymnologist, the late Rev. Maurice Frost, Litt.D., formed a 
collection of early hymn-books, psalm-tune-books, and works on hymnology 
which he bequeathed to the Royal School of Church Music. Because it could 
not offer ready facilities to scholars wishing to use this collection, the School 
decided to offer it to us on permanent loan, an offer which we were glad to 
accept, Though it remains the property of the RSCM, it may be consulted both 
by members of the RCM and holders of a Reader's Ticket for this Library on 
the same terms as our own holdings. The collection, consisting of more than 
400 volumes, has only the roughest form of catalogue as yet, and we are setting 
to work on a scientific catalogue. This will take a long time, and until it is 
completed the full scope and value of the Frost Collection cannot be estimated. 
But is is at once clear that for the study of early hymnology of the post-Refor- 
mation period it is a widely-ranging and comprehensive collection, and contains 
many rare—if not unique—and precious items. It is gratifying that the RCM 
is thus enabled to collaborate with the RSCM in making it available to scholars 
in its own particular field. 


WATKINS SHAW 


September 29th to October 3rd 


Student Concert Tour in Scandinavia 


One Sunday in late September a happy band of seven College pilgrims 
flew to Denmark, returning the next Friday after five of them had given excellent 
and well attended concerts in the conservatoires of Copenhagen, Helsinki, and 
Stockholm. 

The performers were Ann-Marie Connors (soprano), Ronan Magill (piano), 
Catherine Saunders (flute), Helen Saunders (clarinet), and Stephen Wilder 
(accompanist and harpsichord continuo). Accompanying them non-musically were 
the Bursar and his wife, who gained valuable experience of the atmosphere 
and problems of three continental Music Colleges. They also acquired an interest- 
ing insight into the variety acts of which artistic temperament is capable, among 
these the total unflappability of the hard-worked continuo player. It would be 
invidious to single out any of the four soloists—they all performed superbly 
on each occasion, receiving justified applause. 

Our hosts could not have been more welcoming, helpful, and hospitable. 
A College Piano Professor can feel relieved that no sign of irritation was shown 
during any of the three long searches for a piano stool of pigmy height. After 
each concert, the tension gone, a splendid Reception took place. If it is unfair 
to our very kind Danish and Swedish friends to mention in detail the Finns 
only, this is because they produced an unbeatable programme of events, including 
a concert in the Finlandia Hall; lunch twenty miles outside Helsinki followed 
by a fascinating visit to the house of Sibelius (preserved as such); the presence 
at our concert, and the Reception, of the invited British Ambassador, who turned 
out to be a brother of the former Opera Secretary in College, Pauline Elliott; 
and presents to the College of a medal of their first Rektor and an LP of their 
best choir, plus free repertoire Finnish music to the students. Regarding floral 
presents, it was intriguing to watch our male players’ reactions when presented 
with a bouquet. 

The whole trip was a resounding success, but it was sad that there was 
no time to develop new friendships the day after any concert. One player had 
to turn down the offer of a lesson for that reason. To pack into five days four 
flights and three rehearsals, concerts and late nights amid great hospitality, 
all the while being good ambassadors, is not child's play. 

The Bursar’s attempts to meet his three counterparts were hilariously 
unsuccessful, one being ill with heart trouble, another a lost soul brand new 
that day, and the third busy counting student votes in the election or re-election 
of all Professors and Administrative Staff. No comment. 


DAVID IMLAY 


October 10th 
Composers’ Workshop 


The Composers’ Group was formed by Ian McQueen to give student com- 
posers the opportunity to hear and discuss their music in regular workshop 
sessions, and so to cater for an essential need for which there was little official 
provision at the time. To those who have contributed to the workshops they 
have proved to be of enormous value; but it has become increasingly apparent 
that there is a large number of composition students at College who have never 
used the facilities of the Group, and in many cases have never been to a 
Workshop. Assuming that it is not due simply to apathy this may suggest that 
the great differences in style between young composers, and even a strong feeling 
against atonal or experimental music, has deterred many from taking part, for 
fear of being criticised for not being sufficiently avant-garde, It must be stressed 
that the whole point of the Group is to hear and play as much new music as 
possible, in whatever style, and that the advantages of lively discussion of 
Opposing views provide benefits to all the participants which far outweigh any 
initial embarrassment. 
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The Group has also invited eminent composers to College to hear studentc” 
works and to talk about their own, including, recently, Peter Maxwell Davies 
and Hans Werner Henze; visits by Xenakis and Cornelius Cardew have also 
been arranged, the latter in conjunction with a retrospective concert of Cardew’s 
music which will include performances of Octet 61 and paragraph 2 of The 
Great Learning. It is hoped that, with the enthusiastic support of both com- 
posers and players it will be possible to continue these valuable activities and 
to widen musical experience at College correspondingly. 


DANIEL LEECH-WILKINSON 


October 28th 
Gerhard Hiisch 


Gerhard Hlsch’s master-class was masterly. His name was only a name to many 
of us, since his singing career has been over for some time, but I’ve known people 
who spoke most enthusiastically of his teaching. His Lieder records are lovingly 
preserved by those who have them; his most famous recording is not of Lieder, 
though, but is as Papageno in the exceptional pre-war cast that Beecham con- 
ducted in the Magic Flute, which was transferred to LP. 

His class really was a class, with real teaching and not one of those master 
classes where the master illumines himself and not the music. 

His charm, undoubted and true, made it possible for him to see and tell 
the truth where it was necessary, without distressing the nervous performer 
thus exposed to the possible double threat of an audience and unavoidable 
criticism, He related the problems of the student to his own problems as a 
student or as a performer. Thus, when recommending practising in front of a 
mirror so that, having seen the expression on one's face, one could improve it, 
he recollected his own reluctance to watch himself, (“Is my necktie straight? 
Mow are my hairs looking?”) His English was useful, with just a touch of 
the ‘translated’ to make us feel pleased to recognise a German idiom. 

It wasn't the singers alone for whom advice was ready—the pianists were 
helped too, None of that idea that the ideal accompanist is the one who isn’t 
noticed at all, at a fraction of the singer's fee (any singer who subscribes to 
that view deserves all that’s coming), He was keen for us to understand the 
development of style from Schubert through his successors. He was eager that 
planists should be painters and use their imagination. He assumed that they 
knew what the words meant, 

To the singers he said that they must feel the concert platform to be their 
home, to feel free there, not restricted in where they look. And like all great 
teachers, he emphasised again and again the importance of the imagination. “If 
you don't see before what you are singing about, then you can’t project it.” 
Not just while you're singing, of course, but in the piano’s interludes, preludes 
and postludes as well, 

He had great humour and he was right; he had the power to make Lieder 
singing the dedicated art in undoubtedly is, but with the humanity to connect 
it for us with real life. The art but not the artiness. 


GORDON STEWART 


November 5th 
A Revival Revived 


Mr. Derek Adlam’s Lecture 

A regrettably small audience listened with deep interest to a lecture by 
Mr. Derek Adlam entitled ‘A Revival revived” given in the Museum of Instruments 
at the RCM on November 5th, 

It was a pleasure to meet Mr. Adlam wearing his third hat, so to speak. 
Internationally known as one of the best instrument builders and restorers of 
our time, and as a most persuasive performer on early keyboard instruments, it is 
all too rarely that we hear him lecture and his comments on the harpischord 
revival were of equal interest to both “Kenner und Liebhaber”, to the specialist 
and the amateur, 

Quoting Edward Hyams, he began with the true but depressing observation 
that only a generation which has lost confidence in its own age devotes itself 
to conserving the past. 

He then drew comparisons between the revival of interest in early instru- 
ments from 1880 onwards in England and France, stressing the essentially 
anti-Romantic quality of the English revival, which was basically a reaction 
against the Industrial Revolution and a return to simplicity and individual crafts- 
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manship, the world of Dolmetsch dovetailing quite neatly into the world of 
Ruskin and William Morris. The French movement was essentially different for 
the French nation in its creative life from the English one. The revival of early 
instruments was a facet of the reaction against German music—the escape 
from Wagner's influence into the cool classical world of Rameau and Couperin 
who so profoundly influenced the Impressionist composers. He pointed out that 
whereas the English revival had a “folky” quality, the French was altogether 
more showy, more professional, more in the tradition of the great 19th Century 
virtuosi, as typified by Wanda Landowska. 

With a trenchant quotation from Ezra Pound, “Music rots when it gets 
too far from the dance, and poetry stultifies when it gets too far from music”, 
Mr. Adiam then turned to the instruments of the Museum and encouraged them 
to speak for themselves. 

The Dolmetsch Clavichord made for Sir George Grove has a full 5-octave 
compass and a small choir of 4ft. strings in the bass. It is ideally suited to 
the late 18th Century “Romantic” repertoire of the Clavichord, and Mr. Adlam 
coaxed a most sensitive tone from it in the slow movement of C, P, E. Bach's 
Sonata in B flat (Wotquenne III/50.5). The newly restored Italian harpsichord, 
probably made between 1580 and 1600, was heard next, first in the Pavan on 
the Third Tone by Orlando Gibbons, and then in a Frescobaldi Canzona (No, 
IV, Bk 2}—its strong, sweet but shortlived tone being especially delightful in 
the Gibbons piece. This instrument (which incidentally is celebrating the purchase 
of its new green ‘“‘coat’—an outer case made by Mr. Christopher Stevens) was of 
course correctly tuned to meantone, which gave a very strong colouration to 
certain keys. It would have been interesting to hear more from Mr. Adlam 
about this aspect of 17th Century music, the inter-relation of key choice and 
mood. 

The Clavicytherium, which appeared next, undeniably stole the show as it 
always does. Mr. Adlam has made a copy of the Museum's greatest treasure, 
the 15th Century “Upright Spinet”’, the only surviving instrument of its kind 
in the world. Pointing out that unique instruments like this one are too precious 
to be restored, and that one cannot restore AND conserve the same instrument, he 
then proved the case for conserve-and-copy by playing the celebrated Stantipes 
from the Robertsbridge Codex on this enchanting silver-toned instrument of 
his own making. Since the instrument has no dampers the sound lingers on 
the air like bells, and in spite of its tiny size evokes the atmosphere of music 
heard in a vast building. 

The concluding pieces were illustrated by records, giving further exciting 
contrasts of sound—first the Arne G major Sonata played on a harpsichord of 
1744 by Thomas Blasser, whose work seems to survive only in this one instru- 
ment. It has a rich, Kirkmanlike flavour, and a slowness of speech typical of 
English instruments of the 18th Century. 

The last record was of a Broadwood piano of 1794 on which the lecturer 
himself had recorded the first movement of Clementi's B minor Sonata, a work 
which seemed to grow in stature partly because of its sensitive interpretation 
and partly because it stretched the contemporary pianoforte to its utmost limits. 

Altogether this was a most memorable and thought-provoking occasion. 

The only doubts that linger in one’s mind concern the lecturer's insistence 
on “the right instrument for the right music.” This seems to point to two possible 
alternatives; (1) A separate instrument for each item of music with resulting 
chaos on the platform that might inspire a good Marx Brothers sequence—not 
to touch on the problems of tuning and maintenance, or (2) programmes of a 
single composer's work, but omitting awkward composers like Bach and Scarlatti 
for whom we apparently have no authentic harpsichords! 

Maybe one solution will be that we shall have many more concerts in our 


own and other Museums, and this would certainly be most welcome. 
RUTH DYSON 


November 19th 
Turandot 


The Students’ Association gave a concert performance of Turandot by Puccini 
to commemorate the 50th anniversary of the composer’s death. 

Under the conductorship of Richard Blackford a most memorable performance 
was given. Although the concert hall presented certain acoustic problems a 
remarkable balance was achieved between the large orchestra and the srnall but 
capable chorus, complete with a Chorus of Children from Westminster Under 


School. 
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The soloists achieved a very high standard of performance headed by Janice 
Chapman as Princess Turandot, with Meryl Drower as Liu, Robert Ramus as 
Calaf, Edward Thornton as Timur, Andrew Golder as Ping. The comic roles of 
Pang and Pong were sung by Richard Brabrooke and John Venning, who also 
sang, the Emperor. 

Although this was a concert performance of the great opera it did not lack 
drama as each of the soloists sang with musical accuracy combined with deep 
sincerity which was fully appreciated by the audience. 

The concert was a great success in spite of many early set-backs such as 
Jack of interest and general pessimism by many students. However, the hard 
work, courage and fine musicianship of the conductor and organiser, Richard 
Blackford, cannot go unrecognised by the students who worked on Turandot and 
the audience who enjoyed the performance so much, 

A students’ performance of this standard is a great achievement and is 
surely another step higher on the ladder of musical esteem. 


GEORGE PEARCE 


November 20th 
The President’s Visit 


The visit of our President, Her Majesty the Queen Mother, is always a happy 
event in College life and her presence amongst us on November 20th was first 
and foremost the honour that it is, but it was also the welcoming for the twenty- 
first time of a friend renewing her abiding interest in the work that we do, and 
in the music that the students make. Formalities there must be, but when the 
time comes to shed some of them, and meet and talk to students, Her Majesty 
is in her element, She has the priceless gift of putting people at their ease and 
there must be scores of ex-students who will never forget how Her Majesty 
made conversation easy, happy and memorable. 

The Queen Mother was received by the Chairman of the Council, Col. The 
Hon, Gordon Palmer, and the Director. The latter then presented members of 
the Council, Members of the Administrative Staff and Board of Professors and 
their wives, 

A Chamber Concert was given in the Recital Hall. After the Concert the 
President presented the following prizes: 

Jean Fletcher and Richard Blackford—Tagore Medals for the most distin- 
guished students of the year, 

Carol Cooper—Chappell Medal and Peter Morrison Prize. 

Ann-Marie Connors—Cuthbert Smith Award and Agnes Nicholls Trophy. 

Simon Nicholls—Hopkinson Medal and Peggy and Sydney Shimmin Prize. 

Yitkin Seow—Ernest Tomlinson Prize. 

Josephine Horder—Mrs,. Will Gordon Prize. 

Philippa Davies—Eve Kisch Prize. 

Each prize-winner had performed in the Chamber Concert except Richard 
Blackford, whose specially composed fanfares were played at Her Majesty’s 
arrival and departure, 

Tea was served in the Concert Hall and one noticed Her Majesty in ardent 
conversation with the senior students who had the honour of sitting at her table. 

A film showing some aspects of College life was shown in the Opera Theatre. 

Is it perhaps a sign of our President's affection for the College that she 
stays beyond the scheduled time of departure? At whatever time she leaves us 
it is surely too soon. 


RICHARD LATHAM 


The Concert 
QUARTET FOR FLUTE AND STRINGS IN D MAJOR, K.285 (Mozart) 
Flute—PHILIPPA DAVIES (Scholar) 
Violin—JEAN FLETCHER (Scholar) 
Viola—YITKIN SEOW (Scholar) 
Cello—JOSEPHINE HORDER 
LEONORA’'S ARIA FROM II Trovatore, Act I1V:—(Verdi) 
D’amor sull’ali rosee 
Soprano—ANN-MARIE CONNORS (former Scholar) 
Accompanist—SIMON NICHOLLS (Scholar) 
TWO PIECES FOR PIANO :— 
(a) Nocturne in C sharp minor, op. post. (Chopin) 
(b) Toccata (Pierre Sancan) 
CAROL COOPER 
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Concert and Opera Programmes 


Concerts last term gave the opportunity to hear music by present and past 
College composers—fifteen composers were represented one way or another. As 
was fitting for his centenary year, Gustav Holst had the second half of the Wind 
Symphony Orchestra concert to himself, with his First and Second Suites and 
the Hammersmith Prelude and Scherzo. 

Twentieth Century works featuring in the rest of the Orchestral Concerts 
included the Second Orchestra playing Ian McQueen's Desiderata and Ligeti’s 
Lontano; the Second Chamber Orchestra played the Passecaille by Frank Martin, 
and accompanied Les Illuminations by Britten; the First Orchestra performed 
Webern's Six Pieces for Orchestra, opus 6, and accompanied Poulenc’s Concerto 
for two pianos, and the First Chamber Orchestra gave Jean Frangaix’s Symphony 
for String Orchestra and Stravinsky’s Dumbarton Oaks Concerto. The 20th 
Century Ensemble gave us a chance to hear Schinberg and Boulez in the same 
concert—Pierrot Lunaire and Le marteau sans maitre—with Ravel's Introduction 
and Allegro. 

In choral music, the biggest item was Verdi's Requiem; the Bach Cantata 
Choir gave Bach's lesser known Mass in G minor, along with Stephen Dodgson's 
Te Deum. In orchestral concerts the standard repertoire covered Beethoven's 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Symphonies, and Schubert's Third and Fourth Symphonies, 

As it happened, in the chamber music concerts there were no String Quartets, 
but Mozart’s Flute Quartet, Hummel’s Piano Quartet and Dvorak's Dumky Trio 
were played. Villa-Lobos's Bachiana Brasileira No. 8 for soprano and the unusual 
ensemble of eight cellos was also performed. 

At a general count twentieth century works were more or less equal in 
number to the pre-twentieth century works in the concerts detailed below. 


September 23rd CONCERT FOR NEW STUDENTS 

SCARLATTI Three Sonatas, L.36, L.204, L.305; Ronan Magill piano. BACH Was 
Gott tut, das ist wohlgetan (Cantata 100); Ann-Marie Connors soprano, Catherine 
Saunders flute, Stephen Wilder harpsichord, CHOPIN Ballade no. 4; Ronan Magill 
piano. ARTHUR BENJAMIN Le tombeau de Ravel: Valse caprices; Helen Saunders 


clarinet, Stephen Wilder piano. 


September 30th THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 
DVORAK Trio in E minor, op. 90 (The Dumky); Hugh Bean violin, Eileen Croxford 
cello, David Parkhouse piano. 


October 21st INFORMAL CONCERT 

F. X. RICHTER Sonata in D; Sheila Martin violin, Audrey Shute cello, Karen 

Chapman harpsichord. FAURE Impromptu in F minor op 31; Nocturne in E flat, 

op 36; Tshui Fei Limt piano. FRANK BRIDGE sonata; Ruth Metcalf cello, Richard 

Beauchamp piano. ROBERTO GERHARD Capriccio; Stephen Solloway flute. 
DEBUSSY Three Studies; Aleksei Takenouchi piano, 


October 22nd THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 
leader Bradley Creswick§ 
conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
IAN McQueen Desiderata (Ist perf.). BEETHOVEN Concerto no. 1; Hazel McConnell 


piano. SIBELIUS Symphony no. 7. 


October 24th THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Robert Pool 
conductors HARVEY PHILLIPS, *SIMON NICHOLLS§ 
JEAN FRANCAIX Symphony for String Orchestra. MENDELSSOHN Concerto; 
Peter Oundijian§ violin. *STRAVINSKY Concerto: Dumbarton Oaks. SCHUBERT 
Symphony no. 3. 


October 29th CHAMBER CONCERT 

BRITTEN Suite op 72; Alexander Baillie$ cello. DEBUSSY Ariettes oubliées 
Kathleen Livingstone§ soprano, Simon Nicholls§ piano. SCHUBERT Sonata in A 
major, D959; Yitkin Seow§ piano. 


November 4th INFORMAL CONCERT 

BOISMORTIER Sonata no. 1; Richard Dobson flute, Barry Jobling harpsichord. 
FAURE Elégie; Les roses d’Ispahan (transcr. RONCHINI); Sarah Sutton cello, 
Sarah Wayman piano. MARTINU Sonatina; Christopher Allen clarinet, Keith John 
piano. RICHARD AYLWIN Three Little Duets; Nigel Willoughby violin, Ross 
Cohen viola. CHOPIN Polonaise in F sharp minor, op 44; Rosemary Walker piano. 
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November 6th THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Paul Manley 
conductors HARVEY PHILLIPS, *GEOFFREY PEARCE, +JONATHAN DEL MAR 
BRAHMS Serenade in A, op 16: *movements 1, 2, +movements 3, 4, 5. BRITTEN 
Les Iluminations; Jean Wilkinson soprano, SCHUBERT Symphony no. 4. 


November 11th CHAMBER CONCERT 


RAMEAU Three Movements from the Suite in A minor; Robert Woolley harpsichord. 
HOWARD BLAKE Quintet; David Powell oboe, Robert Pool, Mary Salmon violins, 
Philip Burrin viola, Andrew Healey cello. LISZT Waldesrauschen; Trancendental 
Study no, 10; Hiriko Furusaki piano, VILLA-LOBOS Bachiana brasileira no. 5; 
Sally Burgess soprano, Josephine Horder, Alexander Baillie, Noreen Fitzpatrick,§ 
Karen Starer, Jonathan Del Mar, Andrew Healey, Michael Cook,§ Caroline Brown 
cellos, REUBKE Sonata on the 94th Psalm; Keith John organ. 


November 12th THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 


leader Bradley Creswick§ 
Conductor MICHAEL LANKESTER 
LIGETI Lontano. RACHMANINOV Concerto no. 3; Janusz Stechley§ piano. 
BEETHOVEN Symphony no, 5. 


November 18th INFORMAL CONCERT 


BACH Sonata no. 5 in F minor, BWV 1018; Richard Aylwin violin, Richard 
Calver harpsichord. ANTHEA WILCOCK§ Sonata; Peter Thompson clarinet, 
Serena Wildman piano. TALLIS The Lamentations of Jeremiah; Christopher Royall 
alto, Robert Ramus, Brian Parsons tenors, Edward Thornton§ baritone, Michael 
Farle§ bass, 


November 25th INFORMAL CONCERT 


BUXTEMUDE Aria and Variations in C; Robert Coates harpsichord. BACH Herr 
deine Gite reicht so weit der Himmel ist (Cantata 17); MOZART Laudate Dominum 
(Vesperae de Dominica K 321); Phyllida McCormick soprano, Bradley Creswick,§ 
Julie Taylort violins, Jennifer Muskett§ cello, Robert Woolley harpsichord 
BRAHMS Sonata in D minor (1st two movements); Clare Robinson violin, Stephen 
Wildert piano. 

BRAHMS O wlsst ich doch den Weg zuriick; Erinnerung; An die Nachtigall; 
Stiindchen; Elaine Hammonds mezzo-soprano, Patricia Anderson piano. ADRIAN 
WILLIAMSS Introduction, Adagio and Fugue; Adrian Williams§ piano. 


November 26th HOLST CENTENARY CONCERT 
WIND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


leader Stephen Pierce 
conductor PHILIP CANNON 
ARTHUR BLISS Fanfare for Heroes. ELGAR The Severn Suite. RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOV_ Concerto; Graham Bolton trombone. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Toccata Marziale, PHILIP CANNON Fanfare to Youth. HOLST Suite no. 2; 
Hammersmith, Prelude and Scherzo; Suite no. 1. 


November 28th THE CHORAL CLASS 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 


leader Peter Oundjian$ 
conductor DAVID WILLCOCKS 
VERDI Requiem. 


Ann-Marie Connors§ soprano, Sally Presant mezzo-soprano, Robert Ramus tenor 
Edward Thornton§ bass. 


December 3rd THE BACH CANTATA CHOIR 
THE SECOND ORCHESTRA 


leader Bradley Creswick 
conductor DENYS DARLOW 


BACH Mass In G minor. 

Susan Smith-Tyrell alto, Richard Brabrooke tenor, Nigel Leonard bass, David 
Cowley{] oboe, Robert Woolley harpsichord, Richard Dacey organ. STEPHEN 
DODGSON Te Deum; Fiona Dobie soprano, Brian Parsons tenor, Edward Thornton§ 
bass. 
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December 4th THE MUSIC GROUP OF LONDON 
WORKSHOP AND RECITAL 


WORKSHOP: PHILIP CANNON Trio: Lacrimae Mundi: Mary Gilligan$ violin, Karen 
Starer® cello, Frances Eagar piano. 
RECITAL: HUMMEL Quintet, op 87. DEBUSSY Sonata for Violin and Piano. 


CANNON Trio: Lacrimae Mundi. 
Hugh Bean violin, Christopher Wellington viola, Eileen Croxford cello, John Gray 


d/bass, David Parkhouse piano. 


December 5th THE FIRST CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
leader Jean Fletcher 
Conductor HARVEY PHILLIPS 
BOYCE Symphony no. 5. GORDON JACOB Concerto no. 1; Kenneth Lewis piano, 
WAGNER Siegfried Idyll. HANDEL PiangerdO la sorte mia (Giulio Cesare); 
Helen Field® soprano. BEETHOVEN Symphony no. 7. 


December 9th THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE 

conductors *EDWIN ROXBURGH, }STEPHEN SAVAGE 
“BOULEZ Le marteau sans maitre; Fiona Kimm§s mezzo-soprano, Richard Dobson 
alto flute, Kevin Hathway$ xylophone, Malcolm Neale vibraphone, Stephen 
Webberley percussion, Peter Brenton guitar, Roger Chase§ viola, 
*RAVEL Introduction and Allegro; Sophie Cartledgef harp, Paul Manley,$ 
Gregory Rogerst violins, Robert Duncan! viola, Olivia Fletcher! cello, Joanne 
Boddington flute, Derek Schaaft clarinet. 
*+SCHONBERG Pierrot Lunaire, op 21; Sally Burgess Sprechstimme, Jan Latham- 
Koenig§ piano, Julia Crowder flute/piccolo, Geoffrey Reed§ clarinet, Christopher 
Allen bass clarinet, Beatrice Harper§ violin, Martin Kellyt viola, Alexander Baillic§ 
cello. 


December 10th THE SECOND CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


leader Paul Manley 
conductors HARVEY PHILLIPS, *MARK FITZGERALD, }JONATHAN DEL MAR 
MOZART Overture, Cosi fan tutte; FRANK MARTIN Passacaille. IBERT Concerto; 
Michelle Winters flute (*movements 1, 2; movement 3), BEETHOVEN Symphony 


no. 6. 


December 12th THE FIRST ORCHESTRA 


leader Peter Oundjian§ 
conductors NORMAN DEL MAR, *KRISS RUSMANIS 
*SCHUMANN Overture, Manfred. WEBERN Six Pieces, op 6. POULENC Concerto; 
Frances Eagar, Elizabeth Hammond pianos. STRAUSS Also sprach Zarathustra, 


OPERA INFORMALS 


November 8th 
VERDI Don Carlos: Scene from Act IV. WEBER Der Freischiitz: Scene from Act Il, 


BIZET Pearl Fishers: Duet from Act I. ROSSINI The Barber of Seville: Scene from 
Act II. 

November 15th 

Same programme as above plus MOZART The Seraglio: Scene from Act II. 
December 9th 

ANOUILH The Lark. 


December 6th 
FLOTOW Martha: Scene from Act II. PUCCINI La Boheme: Final scene from Act I. 


Mime play: The Will by Margaret Rubel to music by Bizet and Madeleine Dring. 
December 10th 

LEONCAVALLO Pagliacci: Excerpt. FLOTOW Martha: Scene from Act II, PUCCINI 
La Bohéme: Final scene from Act I. 


December 12th 


excerpts from 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Sir John in Love; LEONCAVALLO Pagliacci; DELIUS 


A Village Romeo and Juliet. Mime play: The Will. 
§ denotes Scholar t Associated Board Scholar {Exhibitioner 
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EXAMINATION RESULTS, DECEMBER 1974 


G.R.S.M. FINAL 
HEARN, Phyllida 
SCHAAF, Derek 
TUCKETT, Barbara 


A.R.C.M. 


APPLETON, Andrew 
BROTHERS, Rosalind 
HARPHAM, David 


Section I—PIANOFORTE (Performing) Section IX—WIND (Performing) 


Macfarlane, Oliver Spencer Flute 

Section II—PIANOFORTE (Teaching) Keogh, Val 
Baker, Rosemary Joan Salisbury, Simon John 
Chan, Li Wah Amelia Oboe 


Pulman, Mark Adrian 
Ruddock, David 
Section IV—ORGAN (Performing) 
Raymond, Timothy Charles Owen 
Section V—ORGAN (Teaching) 
Harnett, Moira Susan 
Section VII—STRINGS (Teaching) 
Violin 
Ambrose, Julie Elizabeth 
Gaffney, Naomi 
Hayley, Nicholas John 
Joseph, Avis 
Martin, Jonathan Parr 
Rasaratnam, Dayananda Kumar 
Viola 
Cohen, Ross 
Shaw, Julian 
Violoncello 
Horder, Josephine 


Bentley, Alaster 

Burrows, Denise Elizabeth 

Knights, Andrew John 
Trombone 

Saunders, Claire Juliana 


Section X—WIND (Teaching) 


Flute 
Cartledge, Lucy Amelia 
Crisford, Jane Mary 
Webb, Diane Linda 
Oboe 
Cowley, David John 
Craig, Ian 
Powell, David Llewellyn 
Clarinet 
Bligh, Elaina Mary 
Horn 
Pearce, Geoffrey M. 
Rusmanis, Hermanis Kriss 


Twenty-five years ago 


The Easter Term issue of 1950 was almost an international one. Eric Harrison 
described his visit to Warsaw for the Chopin centenary and competition. He 
found much evidence of war-time destruction but a tremendous drive to clear 
débris and rebuild, Kendall Taylor wrote about his tour of Yugoslavia, where 
he found a great interest in building up a new world of music. There was a 
description by Daphne Sandercock of a journey along the Rhine amongst incredible 
scenes of war damage, although here again music was welcomed and was growing 
again more quickly than the buildings in the cities—Beethoven’s house in Bonn 
then stood intact amongst demolished buildings and piles of rubble. Robert 
Irving wrote an account of what was then the Sadler’s Wells Ballet and is now 
the Royal Ballet on their first—and highly successful—tour of North America. 

Sir George Dyson's Director's Address fell to wondering about the extent 
of our basic musical interests and capacities as a nation. 

London events involving College members included the first performance 
of Arthur Bliss's opera The Olympians, and the Promenade Concert in honour 
of John Ireland’s seventieth birthday. 

Students’ Association activities were reported at length by Gerald English. 
Most notable, by hindsight, were two concerts conducted by John Mattheson 
and Alexander Gibson. 
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MISS MADELEINE DRING MRS. CLARE TURQUET 
MR. JOHN FRANCIS MR. ANTHONY HILL 


MR. BERNARD ROBERTS 
(The order is length of Service) 


Subscriptions £1.50 per annum, except Members residing outside the British 
Isles, who pay £1; Life Membership £22.50. The financial year commences on 
September Ist. The RCM Magazine (issued once a term) is included in the annual 
subscription. 


The Magazine is available to non-collegians on payment of £1 per annum. 


Contributions of news items are welcomed from RCM Union members; also 
articles of suitable interest, photographs, or poems, For Inclusion in next Term’s 
Magazine, the Editor should receive the copy before the end of the present Term. 


The Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members only, 


The Union Office (Room 45) is open on Tuesday and Friday afternoons from 
2 p.m..to 5 p.m. 


The Students’ Association 


Committee 
President PHYLLIDA HEARN 
Vice-President AYDIN ONAC 
Secretary LINDEN ANDREW 
Social Secretary GILLIAN OOSTERHUIS 


Strings Representative LORNA FULFORD 
Wind Representative PHILIPPA DAVIES 
Brass Representative NICK MORGAN 
Singers Representative GEORGE PEARCE 

3rd year Representative JONATHAN BUTCHER 
2nd year Representative BRADLEY CRESWICK 
Q.A.H. Representative VALERIE DARKE 
R.M.H. Representative ANDREW GOLDER 





